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The law on the school regions of June 22, 1835, and the charter of the universities of July 26, 1835, did away with the hierarchical administrative subordination of the schools, which was a feature of the reform of 1804. Under the new legislation the curator was to reside in the university city of his region and to supervise provincial, county, and parish schools, directly or through special agencies. The university ceased to be the principal organ of the ministry of education in the school region and was itself brought under the control of the curator. The charter of 1835 did not abrogate university autonomy (which existed only on paper) but greatly reduced its scope. The rector, deans, and professors were still elected by the corporation; the minister, however, was given discretionary powers to fill professorial chairs with men in good standing and possessed of appropriate degrees. The university executive board, which dealt with administration and financial matters, was subordinated to the curator. University courts were abolished; an inspectorate under the orders of the curator was to look after the behavior, manners, and even the appearance of the students who were put in uniform. Uvarov's tripartite formula was reflected in the revised curriculums. Theology, Church history, and Church law were made compulsory for all students. The department (faculty) of law offered courses in contemporary Russian law designed to train government employees rather than learned jurists. There were established new chairs of Russian and Slavic history. The first holder of the chair of Russian history in the University of Moscow was Pogodin, a sample of whose views has already been quoted. The corresponding chair in the University of St. Petersburg was held by N. G. Ustrialov. His doctor's dissertation A Pragmatic System of Russian History, published in 1836, was an elaboration of Uvarov's nationalistic doctrines and pictured the reign of Nicholas as the full expression of Russia's national genius, both socially and politically. Ustrialov later acquired considerable notoriety as the leading exponent of the view that Russia was the chief factor in the history of Lithuania and that the Lithuanian provinces were historically Russian and not Polish. Regarded with profound distaste by contemporary Russian liberal opinion, these theories were welcome in official circles and lent a semblance of historical justification to the policy of Russification of the western borderland.
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